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THE LICENSING OF ARCHITECTS. 
W°* have so repeatedly in these columns placed our- 


selves on record as unreservedly favoring laws 
looking to the proper licensing and control of the 
practice of architecture that we are especially glad in 
this number to present to our readers the very inter- 
esting article upon the subject, contributed by Dr. N. 
Clifford Ricker, Dean of the College of Engineering, and 
Professor of Architecture in the University of Illinois. 
While such strong efforts are being made in New York 
to arouse professional interest in this subject, the article 
comes with especial timeliness, and based, as it is, upon 
the observance of the operation of the law during a 
period of several years, its conclusions possess a value 
which entitle them to the highest consideration. The 
standing of the architect in a professional sense has 
changed immensely during the past few years. Indeed, 
it might almost be said that as a profession, architecture 
was not practised at all in this country before the Cen 
tennial of 1876. There was little concerted efforts and 
almost no appreciation on the part of the public of what 
an architect was expected to know and to do wisely and 
correctly. It would have been impossible to have 
enacted any laws such as that which has graced the 
statute books of Illinois without the growth in public 
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rT°HE g tion of housing the poor is just now occups 
ne t attention of many cit s. both in the United 
ut ind England The League for 5o¢ ial Service, 105 
East 22d Street, New York, of which Dr. Josiah’ Strong 
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resident and Dr. William H. Tolman is secretary, 15 
ra deep and active interest 1n this work 
A petition signed by prominent men 1n New York 


who are taxpayers, is about to be presented to 


State legislature of New York, urging that body to 
nact legislation which will result in acquiring one block 
eround on the East Side ot New York City to demon- 
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strate the feasibility of building on said ground model 
houses for the people. The block of buildings, it is pro- 
posed, shall be owned by the city, and rented at prices 
which will pay the legal rate of interest on the invest- 
ment, and the cost of keeping the homes in first-class 
condition. 


The petition from the city of New York, asking the 
legislature of New York to pass a bill authorizing the 
city to acquire property and erect model houses for 
the people, embodies plans as follows: 

The plans for such homes to include the block as a 
whole. 

The buildings to be fire-proof, with every modern 
improvement that can be advantageously used, the 
whole to be owned by the city, and rented at such rates 
as will pay the legal rate of interest on the investment 


and the cost of keeping such homes in first-class condi- 
tion 

The city to be torever debarred from renting any 
such property for the purpose ol selling intoxicating 
liquors therein 

These recommendations are made in the belief that 
the best interests of the city demand some such plan be 
put in operation, because it will 


lurst Furnish homes for the people who otherwise 


vould never have them. 


Second Furnish employment for its own mechanics, 
laborers, and tradesmen, and thereby benefit the whole 
community. 


Third. Do away with the present unsanitary tene- 
ments, which are a menace to life and health; it being an 
undisputed fact that over six thousand deaths a year 
oceur from consumption alone, contracted under condi- 
tions the average wage-earner 1s powerless to protect 


himself against. 


Fourth. By refusing to allow any intoxicating 
liquors to be sold on such premises, the municipality 1s 
committed to a line of policy which must in time com- 
mend itself to the citizens of the city by checking the 


causes which lead to demoralization and vice, and as an 


} 


object-lesson show that the municipality stands for the 
‘deals it must strive after if the nation is to survive and 
prosper, as its ultimate fate must depend to a great 
extent upon the training the children of the great cities 
receive, and the environment that surrounds them. 


Vifth. Gradually put in operation a system that 
will restore to the people the right to live on the earth 
without paying, at least, one fourth of all they earn to 
landlords for what nature intended should be the com- 
mon heritage of all the people. 


——_$__ 


The Third Annual Convention of the Architectural 
League of America will be held at Philadelphia, May 


>? > 


3-25. 


The proceedings of the Second Annual Convention of 
the Architectural League of America, held at Chicago, 


June, 1900, have just been issued in pamphlet form. All 


the papers read before the convention are included. 
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J Brickwork in Paris. 
BY WILLIAM T. 


aps predominant characteristic of nearly all the 
brickbuilding in Paris is picturesqueness. Whether 


PARTRIDGE. 


that quality be altogether a desirable element in city 
buildings is at least open to question. Brick, of course, 
lends itself readily to the picturesque; and the small 
size of the buildings in which brick is employed in this 
city offers further temptation for the use, perhaps the 
exaggeration, of that quality. It is certainly much easier 
to make a picturesque design when the problem is a small 
one, or the site irregular. 

To this picturesqueness of outline, color is the natural 
accompaniment; and the domestic structures in Paris, 
being, as we have said, small, are freed from the strict 
regulations governing larger buildings, and open a limit- 
less field for the use of brick in obtaining the desired color. 

In the smaller domestic work, then, and wherever in- 
dividuality and color are sought for, brick is much em- 


ployed, although stone is a cheaper material, and is 
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more easily obtained. Therefore, in looking for examples 
of brickwork, we naturally turn to those residence centers 
where small private houses mark individual ownership. 
Many of the buildings we find there might fittingly 
be called architectural 


misfortunes. They are almost 


grotesque. In many cases, to be sure, there occur happy 


combinations of color; but they are usually wasted upon 


buildings unspeakably poor in architectural form. Ex- 
amples of the reverse instance — good outline and 


atrocious color — are no less common. In most of this 
smaller work, indeed, the so-called ‘‘ emancipation ” of 
the French architect from the influences of the past is a 
matter for sincere regret. Many an attempt to reproducea 
Louis XII. motive is marred by molding, or rather expand- 
ing, its graceful detail into conformance with the school 
traditions. The consequent changes in scale are ruinous. 


It is in the new quarter of Paris that the most inter- 
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Another dwelling which, by its overhanging roof and 
arcaded upper story, is stamped with Italian influence is 
found in the street of Eugéne Flachat. It is a logical 
expression of the plan, and satisfactory in spite of what 
may seem to be a lack of symmetry. A few simple, 
broad lines of stone frame the lower three stories, while 
the arcade and overhanging roof lend dignity to an 
irregular though frank fenestration. . Colored mosaic 
decoration is used in the cornice and under the arch of the 
principal window. A unique iron balcony binds the double 
window, and all of the stone carving is refined in detail. 

Further along the same street is another and simpler 
Italian motive, — a house of glazed brick, with noattempt 
at architectural treatment except in the strong basement 
and crowning eaves. Much of the decoration in brick- 
work is coarse, and much is meager, as, for example, 
where the voussoirs of the arches are ornamented. 


Qn each side of this building is a smaller house, one 
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Gothic, the other in a late Renaissance style. The 
former, to the left in our picture, is made entirely of 
rick except the base and entrances. Considerable effect 
is obtained by brick corbels. Colored tile-work appears 
in what serves as a frieze, and a diaper pattern of dark 
brick covers the body of the building. The small build- 
ing to the right in the picture is of a common type of the 
French Renaissance, brick with architectural members 
of stone, — varying only in proportion and in refinement 
of detail 

The example of brickbuilding next pictured is also 
on the Rue Flachat, where its picturesque broken sky- 
line looks somewhat out of place among more conven- 
tional neighbors. But the broad treatment in the use of 
colored brick, and the spotting of the wall-surface by 
headers, makes it worthy of study. 

The more formal specimens surrounding those we 
have selected follow two conventional styles,— the French 
Gothic and the style of Henry IV. or Louis XIII. The 
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Gothic examples in brick are for the most part modeled 
after the Louis XI1. wing at Blois. 

The house on the Place Malesherbes rivals in size 
Blois itself, from which it has drawn nearly every motive 
and detail. The view in front is more interesting than 
that on the sides, where the plan demanded a certain 
monotony of fenestration. The building is a clever, free 
adaptation of a precedent to meet modern requirements 
Situated on a corner and occupying all the frontage of a 
small block, it preserves its carefully studied sky-line 
uninterrupted by adjoining constructions. 

A small, though none the less interesting, mass is 
near the Place des Etats-Unis. In contrast to the free- 
dom of its large rival, its sky-line is marred on account 
of a bald, utilitarian background, — the walls of a neigh 
boring apartment house. The re-enforcement of the soft 
stone party-walls of the latter by brick ties is interesting 
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There are illustrated two more examples of Gothic 
work in brick between party-walls, examples differing 
widely in situation as well as design. 

The florid house on the street of Leo Délibes, with its 
great studio window, suffers in comparison with the 
charming little composition near the Sorbonne, which 
has an individuality as distinct as the work of Burgess 
or Wilson Eyre. 

There are several attempts at the use of brick and 
iron in domestic work in the Style Nouveau, but the 
result is one toavoid. Inthe suburban streets are many 
especially attractive brick compositions. Here the back- 
ground of foliage gives contrast and makes welcome that 
picturesqueness of which one is timid in the city. 

Thus far, it will be observed, the notes of this archi- 
tectural pilgrimage have omitted accrediting work to the 
several designers. But in the domestic architecture of 
Paris there is an utter lack of that individuality of con- 
ception that stamps the London dwellings, for example. 
An architect visiting in Paris finds himself compelled 
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vara dit as merely 


by a committee of the Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects in Chicago, being chiefly the work of the 
late Dankmar Adler of Chicago, who devoted much very 
valuable time and thought to this subject. The same 
committee appears to have endeavored to induce the 


] 1 
i 


egisiature to favorably consider and pass this law, but 


f architecture it never passed the initial stage. 

‘se of technical Some changes were made, and a bill embodying them 
rm of practical was introduced in 1897 by Hon. C. W. Nothnagel, — an 
on by State architect practising in Chicago, then a member of the 
amount ol! Legislature, and seconded by a committee of Chicago 
st equaling architects. To the general surprise of the profession, 
is of law these efforts were successful, and the law was enacted 
OWETS ( and approved by the governor. A few amendments to 

efined, remedy defects were further made in 1899. 
ter than is the The chief points of the present law are as follows: 


Each practising architect must procure a license, obtain 


the moderate . personal seal bearing his name and address, and im- 
secure press this on all working drawings and specifications 
‘ssued from his office. This locates the personal respon- 
onsi sibility for defective construction, and for injuries to 
greed that life or health. This license may be revoked for non 
lye should be payment of annual fee, and restored on payment thereof 
lil w and Or it may be revoked for incompetency, recklessness, Or 
fron dishonest practices after due trial before the Board. 
s to life and Penalty of from fifty to five hundred dollars per week 1s 
of money provided for practising architecture without a license, 
and the Board is required to prosecute all violations, and 
s authorized to expend funds for this purpose. These 
o distinguis penalties are not received by the Board, but are paid into 
| less the local school fund: I believe. 
on In order to avoid any strong opposition to the enact- 
tion, of the ment of this law, it was considered necessary to make 
Divine two concessions, whose effect is temporarily injurious; 
thi but this condition is rapidly improving. 
1. License without examination. Any person prac- 
regulating tising architecture as a profession on July 1, 1897, the 
licens time at which the law went into effect, was entitled toa 
fessiona license without examination of his qualifications, pro- 
o some control vided he made application before Jan. 1, 1898, and fur 
shonest acts nished satisfactory proofs of the fact Although a care- 
regulating the ful investigation of the ev idence was made in each case, 
ni xisting the competency of the applicant could not be considered, 
It n only be and it is probable that a considerable number of incom- 
otect the lives petent men were necessarily licensed, to the disgust of 
st v author some fully qualified practitioners. 
tvle would But it is certain that without this provision, strenu- 
Americans ous opposition to the law would have been made by 
( ect prominent architects, who regarded any examination 
olin so long into their competency as humiliating and as a possible 
1 lives of thei means of injury that might be utilized by professional 
ight cannot be rivals. But a single architect, entitled to license on ac- 
ploy physicians count of practice, has ever voluntarily taken the exami- 
any party nations prescribed by the law. 
e to pass sucha However, this mode of obtaining license became im- 


vas summarily possible after Jan. 1, 1898, and the holders of this class 


of licenses are being rapidly replaced by those licensed 


‘ade union, thus after careful examination of their professional qualifica- 
tions and experience, as provided in the law. Nearly 
n other States one sixth of the entire number have been thus replaced 


but no such law by younger and competent men within the past three 


years, so that at the end of fifteen years from this time 


iw was drafted verv few will be left, and the architects in Lllinois will 
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form a_ professional body unequaled in professional 
equipment in any other State. 

>. Contractors may make their working plans without 
obtaining license or using a seal. It is common for large 
contractors to furnish their own plans and specifications, 
accompanying these with a bid for the work, just like 
builders of steel bridges. When such plans are offered 
for bids from others, and the work is let to another con- 
tractor, the author of the plans becomes an architect 
practising without license, and is liable to the penalties 
of the law. 

This provision was inserted to avoid opposition of 
large contractors, but its operation is practically pre- 
vented in Chicago, where an ordinance authorizes the 
issue of building permits only for plans stamped with the 
seal of a licensed architect. This ordinance has practi 
cally compelled railways, builders of steel structures, and 
manufacturing companies erecting their own buildings 
to place their work in charge of an employee possessing a 
license. 

This provision of the law should be canceled, since 
no reason exists why any distinction should be made in 
the responsibility for buildings, whether the designer and 
superintendent be a professional architect or an experi- 
enced contractor. 

The law defines an architect as being professionally 
engaged in preparing plans and specifications for build- 
ings, which are further defined as structures possessing 
foundations, walls, and roof, which includes some classes 
of engineering structures, and, therefore, engineers en- 


ed in designing such structures are required to obtain 


gag 
licenses. This is simply just, because it would be 1m- 
proper to permit an engineer to practise architecture 


without a license, just as he would not be permitted to 


to 


plead in a court of law without having been admitted 
the bar. 

The statement has sometimes been made that the law 
practically prevents non-resident architects from practis- 


\ 
ing in Illinois. But this is entirely untrue, for such 
architects may obtain licenses on exactly the same terms 
as those resident within the State. A considerable num 
ber of such licenses have been issued to architects resid 
ing in Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and in various cities 
in Indiana. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act, the gov- 
ernor appointed a Board of Examiners to execute the 
license law, consisting of Hon. Dankmar Adler, president 
of the Board ‘for the first two years, Peter B. Wight, its 
secretary, W. H. Reeves, W. C. Zimmerman, and N. C 
Ricker. 

This Board first met and organized on Sept. 3, 1897, 
and since no ferms nor precedents for conducting its 
business existed, it first became necessary to prepare a 
series of blank forms, and to arrange a system for hand- 
ling the work that should insure justice to all applicants, 
and speedy decisions in all cases. A blank application 
was sent to all applicants, to be properly filled out and 
accompanied by an affidavit. 

As a check on the statements made in the application, 
the names of two buildings were required, for which the 
applicant had been employed as architect, together with 
the names and addresses of their owners. Letters to 
these owners soon elicited the facts, whether the appli- 
































































cant had actually been the architect of the 


merely a contractor for its construction If satistacto 


replies were received, and personal knowledge o 
i this intormat! 


quiries made by the Board corroborated t 
the license was issued. It was manifestly impossible 
any member of the Board to have personal knowledge « 
each of the eight hundred applicants fo1 lice1 O 


count of practice. But if it appeared that 


was merely a contractor, superintendent, or m« 


employed on the building, or if by a singular 1 
error he had named a building w ith whi nm 
connection whatever, the case Was 


applicant was request d to furnish more evice 


It was quite common for a doubtful cane 
tain remarkable certificates of professiol 
from his townsmen, believing that V 
paralyze the Board It was oftel 
that in the opinion of his friends. Mr. Blank, of P: 
was the professional equ of anv Chicag* 1 t 
giving to fame the name of a practity 
known to the profession It was genel 
these certincates formed the chiet « 
applicant, although the citizel 
themselves entirely satished wit 
reason why the State should interfere 
The dire vengeance of local politica 
legislators was oceasionally threaten: 
retused, but this vengeance 
possibly becaust architects Cidci¢ 
devote to practical politics a1 
About eight hundred 
account of practice wer filed, and « 
hundred were granted, atter a vel 
consideratio1 OT @a LS¢ ( 
and administer the law ( \I 
than five hundred of these wert 
tising in Chicago ¢ S 
to be a large number to 
almost prevel ted since 1892 
nutes between contract 1 { 
hundred and fifty archit 
mainder of the Stat nda re ‘ 
obtained censt 1} mix ot ( 
surprising, sinc © me r rT 
expectec to find mo 
practising within the » 
Besides the great numb { ( 
other evidence demonstrated its stn 
Americanized foreign population, for Bo 
tect was found there, practising tire 
patriots, who a tually used specificatio1 { 
written in the Bohemian languag' It ( 
sary to employ an interprete! it his appeal ( 
the Board. 
After January 1, a new form of application 
used, together with a different form o! ens tat 
that its possessor had passec a satistactol ( 1 nat 
of his professional qualifications as prescrib¢ d by the lav 
This application for examination and licens yecifies t 
education and professional training of the candidate, the 
nature of hisemployment for the five years previous, and 
names any buildings designed by him. Working drawings 


and specifications of these buildings may be sent in, and 
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ects are required to personally appear be Numerous shysters and incompetents have been driven 
oral examination. If this evidence and out of practice, especially in Chicago and its vicinity, i 
yns of the applicant appear inferior to thos where a considerable number of men have been prose- ‘ 

sexaminatio »is directed to appear cuted and fined. There is plenty of room for this class 
minati which is entirely written, outside of Illinois. : 

d days, and is con The professional status of the architect has been very 

1 three members of the Board, materially elevated, and the general public is learning 

y tific yy numbers only that there is a great difference between the architect 
im have been held and the contractor, and to beware of a person attempt- 1 

( g 1 at the University ing to perform both services at the same time. No man 

{ five points specified should have an interest in the profits of the erection of 

a building built under his direction and subject to his 

il reference to the approval, acting as the expert adviser and agent of the 

the knowledge ot owner 

{ c iterials, and of his 01 Draughtsmen in the larger offices have been restrained 

of such knowl from practising on their own account, unless they pass 

of an architect, examinations and obtain a license, when they usually 

hanical work 01 commence for themselves. This kind of practice has 

letermine his or het been quite common in Chicago, to the detriment of regu 

ipplied  t lar practitioners, who have to pay rent and other ex 


penses. from which the draughtsman is free. It has usually 


ther subjects een forbidden in the best offices. Cases have even 0 
he police powers irred where draughtsmen have been employed to work 
on competition drawings, and have made and presented 
‘ SK other designs made by themselves on their own account, 
rol schor certainly a matter of bad faith 
the office of at The professional education and training necessary to 
perintendent the successful practice of architecture has very materially 
Possessio1 ‘increased during the existence of the law. Nearly one 
no matter wher sixth of the number of architects licensed without examina 
eel mined, tion have been replaced by men who have passed the 
vraduate examinations now required. Since this change has oc 
¢ hin irred within three and one half years, it may reasonably 
ve expected that all incompetent men will have left the 
examination and profession at the end of the next ten years, when all 
e candidates, practising architects will have either passed the examina 
assed the e tions or possess equal preparation for their work The > 
[his makes professional standing of the architect should then, in 
670 of thes Illinois, equal that of the lawyer or the physician 
15 Two very important changes are very clearly apparent 
this time, and they are certainly in part due to the 
m th ense law 
hiefly | The country practice, excepting court-houses and 
ul il re irge school buildings that are still designed by spe- 
red among cialists, is rapidly passing into the hands of local archi 
tice, affording a tects instead of Chicago architects. This gives the 
yout one sixth of ountry architects plenty of work, and produces a conges- 
it have passed the tion of practitioners in Chicago, where architects do not | 
vet appreciate this great change. | 
honest practices With the exception of great office and mercantile 
the attorney of the buildings, still monopolized by a few Chicago firms, the 
Chicago, who keeps vork of the profession is rapidly passing into the hands . 
ts, and conducts of younger men, whose education, training, opportu- 
ion of the law nities for travel, etc., are fat superior to those of their i 
largely due to the predecessors. It may be confidently expected that if 
eht of the late Dank . truly American style of architecture ever appears, it 
with the noblest civi will be the work of these enthusiastic and energetic 
required were chiefly young men, and it is more likely to appear in Chicago 
retary of the Board; than elsewhere, the place of origin of these three great 
especial care to the advances in modern architecture, the steel founda- 
of the Board tion and skeleton, the office building, and the rational 
vy have been decidedly mercantile building now just developing into its perma 
as to the profession nent form. 
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The «Village Bank” Series. 1V. 


BY DWIGHT H. PERKINS. 


r a prosperous inland village, in the center of an 
agricultural community, the local bank has out- 
grown the limitations of the small store building which 
it had formerly occupied, and has determined to build for 
itself. 

A country college is also located in this village, and 
the intelligence and taste of the community is higher 
than the the public 
library, the church, schoolhouse, and town hall, which 


average. This is evidenced by 
have been built around the public square, and which by 
rare good fortune happen to be well designed. 

The bank 


space fronting the square. 


is to occupy the only remaining vacant 
It is, theretore, the desire of 
the directors to make their building beautiful as well as 
convenient. They believe that it is commercially wise 
and prudent to do so; they do not consider good design 
as a luxury, but as an evidence of good character on 
their own part, and as something which would be 
required by their customers and fellow-citizens. 

The practical requirements are as follows: A central 
working space with room for two tellers, a cashier who 
assists in the correspondence and clerical work, and a 
bookkeeper; this working space to be directly connected 
with the vault by means of a private passage, and to be 
connected with the official department through 4 semi- 
private passage. 

The official department must contain a directors’ 
room, which will be the president’s private office when 
the board is not in session, an outer office for the presi- 
dent, a consultation room where customers may confer 
with the officers, and the usual store and toilet rooms. 

Around the working parts and connecting with the 
official parts must be commodious, well-lighted lobbies 


for the public. 


An examination of the plan will show 
The 
The 


one of the many possible solutions of the problem. 


only entrance is through the vestibule in front. 
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lobby is in front and at the right and left It 
lighted by windows in the two side walls lhe clerk 
in the center, and their space is lighted from the lante 
above. The vault is so placed that it 
and is visible from all points; it is esp 
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with reference to the outside 


patrolman may see it at any hour of th 


of the light kept burning constant 
‘* triple-decker,”’ having capacit t Ol S 
records above and below the money divisi St 
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makinv the composition 
metrical throughout 


Where light is especially 


1e window ope! 
ings are grouped, and, be 
ing wide, no arch construc 
tion is attempted above 
them, arches being used 
for the main entrance and 
window openings solely. 
Above the main windows 
the space 1S enriched by 
terra-cotta tracery 

The entire building is 
raised 4 ft. above the 
street walks, and grass 
and shrubbery is used in 
addition to the low wall 


on the ot line to make 
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THE 


‘The Brickbuilder ”’ Competition. V. 
A VILLAGE BANK. 
CRITICISM AND AWARD. 


BY C. H. BLACKALL. 


eg problem of a village bank is one which certainly 

has enough in itself of interest to attract any one. 
In simplicity of requirements and unity of purpose, with 
opportunity for quiet dignity and pure design, it strongly 
recalls the conditions of the old Greek temple, being in 
some respects the nearest approximation to the classic 
type which our modern life can offer; and while there is 
not the slightest necessity of reverting to the typical 
Grecian structure, one cannot but be reminded of it in 
judging such a competition as this. The problem as laid 
down is perfectly clear and comprehensive: ‘* A building 
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to cost in the vicinity of twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars is to be built facing a village green. The build- 
ing is to be one story in height, and is to be used for a 
small bank. The design is to be of such nature as is suit 

able for being carried out in burnt-clay products.”’ That 
sounds very simple, but its very guilelessness might 
easily prove a snare to the thoughtless. A bank is essen- 
tially a civic function. It suggests aggregations of people 
and accumulations of wealth, so that while the fact of the 
proposed building being a part of a village implies a cer- 
tain freedom and even license in design, these qualities 
must somehow be combined with reminders of the 
strength, financial resources, and cultivation which 
should give a design the peculiar qualities of a bank in 
the abstract, so that in deciding between the competitors 
a distinction has in a way to be made between a judgment 
based on purely architectural grounds and one in which a 
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preference is given to a picture 
Elegance, refinement 
ticular case, 


the character of detail and design as adapte a 


to burnt-clay products conditions wl 
considered, and taking these into accoun 
balance between the civic 
character of its location, 
This hasa 
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is excellent. 
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PRIZE DESIGN 


approach to 


form raised four o1 


with antes is always pleasing, 


1 
vests ex 
gests excell 


however, how the side pediment 
feature being discreetly masked by the px 
is more than likely 
cability of using the same ant 

about the door, and would sugg 
dow, with 
more frankly around the corner 
design is very pleasing, the details are si 
refinement treatment, 


judgement it fairly deserves the 


character is made manifest chief 
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THIRD PRIZE DESIGN 


D. Burr, \New York, N. Y 
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THE 


actual size, and it is perhaps more truly a bit of civic 
architecture on a small scale. 

On the other hand, the design submitted by ‘* A-X 
About An Anchor ” is essentially village like in character. 
It escapes entirely the civic look of ‘* Turk’s”’ design, and 
as a bit of picturesque architecture is most charming in 
every respect, and in execution the building would un- 
doubtedly look even better than does this drawing. The 
small annex at the left is over emphasized in the sketch, 
and the railing in the foreground is unduly pronounced ; 
but as a composition it certainly is admirable, and has 
such freedom from severe academic lines as we would natu 
rally look for in a village bank. Its architecture is not in 
as refined a key as the design submitted by ‘‘ Turk,” but 
it is a very close second. The idea of the treatment of 


the entrance is fortunate in many ways. The terrace and 
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DESIGN SUBMITTED BY J. J. CRANE, NEW YORK, N. \ 


balustrade make one forget any criticism of the propor 
tions between the height of the order and its base, and, 
at the same time, while giving abundant access to the 
premises, afford just the slight degree of fencing-in which 
adds to its character as a conservative financial institu- 
tion. It is manifestly a brick building, with either stone 
or terra-cotta trimmings. This design I place second. 

It is harder to judge which competitor is entitled to 
the third place. There are five designs, all of which are 
so nearly equal in merit, or at any rate in possibilities of 
development, that it hardly seems fair to place one above 
the other. They all have a common failing of trying to 
get too much into the problem, of putting too many 
motifs on a very simple facade. Indeed, it would seem 
a matter of surprise that among all the designs sub- 
mitted hardly any have treated the building as a whole, 


but in nearly every instance the plat 
as to show ells on each side in addition to projection 
the rear, and the entrance 
confusion I should like to have seen this problen 


treated as a single building without break 


except the portico, and it is not difficult to imagine 

a structure as simple as the Greek temples, to which refe1 
ence has been made, and no less pure and straightforward 
in detail. The Volta Bureau, built by Peabody & Stearn 
in Washington a few years since, is just su desig 

I have in mind, and is of interest as a comparison hie 
four designs which are so nearly equal are marked ‘+ 1 
teen,’’ ** Black Cat,” ‘*Oak Brook,” and ‘‘K. E. M | 
design marked ‘* Oak Brook” is simpl 

ward, regretfully large in the windows, and unnecs 
pronounced in its roof, but it is a design which n 
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refined into a very presentable village bat K. EE. M 
and ‘‘ Black Cat” are earnest attempts, and 
mended in many ways, even though one mig 
a little less architecture in eacl ‘* Thirteet 
pleasing composition, and looks like a thoro 
esting design, but the scale is unfortunate, and the dé 


suggests a building several times larger than t oule 
possibly be. The only way to pick out the 


among’ all these is to choose the one I personally like t 


best, and accordingly I shall vote for lhirtee1 oO 
withstanding its large scale and its rather hard outl 
The proportions of themselves are excellent The 

ing could be set and surrounded so as to present a ve 
stately appearance, and if it is not, strictly speaking, 


village architecture, it could certainly be made into a1 
exceedingly attractive suburban bank 
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THE 
Fire-proofing. 


REPORT ON FIRE IN THE PIERREPONT 
APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


N the 1st of February there occurred a fire in a real 
() fire-proof building, which is one more practical 
demonstration of the great strides which have been 
made of late in this most important branch of building, 
and which should be impressed not only upon profes- 
sional men, but upon the general public, who should be 
glad to know that tall apartments, which are a necessity 
in large cities where ground is scarce and worth a 
fortune, are safer and more secure against damage by fire 
than the suburban cottage. With such demonstrations 
constantly occurring, it seems strange that people should 
be timid about living in these lofty homes. The fire in 
question occurred on the ninth floor of the Pierrepont, 
43 West 32d Street, at 11 a. M., and was caused by the 
upsetting of an alcohol lamp. The accompanying plan 
shows the arrangement of the apartment at the point 
where the fire started, and the arrows show the position 
of the camera when the pictures were taken. . The occu- 
pant immediately gave the alarm, but owing to the 
presence of many inflammable articles of furniture, cur- 
tains, etc., the fire gained great headway at once, and the 
smoke was intense. The fire burned for about twenty 
minutes, during which time it was gradually being 
subdued by the employees of the building by means of 
the fire hose, which is available on each floor of the build- 
ing. It was well under control by the time the fire 
department took hold, and was soon extinguished 

The fire was confined entirely to this apartment, in 
which, of course, the contents were absolutely destroyed. 
The door leading to the main corridor was not destroyed, 
but the leaded glass panel was burned out, and the ceiling 
in the corridor smoked a little. 
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all burned out, but 


The front windows were 
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the building itself. The interior door: 


but the floors are, on the whole, sti Nn voo 
In the small bedroom where the fire starte: 
has for the most part fallen off, but the t 
tions are in no way injured. They art 


and the work of replasteriny and 
at once 

Showing that the fire burned fierce: 
heat was intense, a brass bedstead \v ( 
frame being badly warped and twiste 
melted, and a brass chandelier was 


Without a doubt the damage done woul 


much less had the doors and trim been fir 
one of the several good methods now in vox 
that they had been closed The greatest 
was in the valuable paintings which hung 
of the parlor. The actual refitting of thi 


probably cost not over $8c 

The Pierrepont is only one of a lat 
hotels and apartments which are constr 
fire-proof and in the most modern and up-to- 
making life in the center of the metropolis 
venient and comfortable, but reasonably saf« 
rial used in the construction of this building 
by the National Fire-proofing Company, to 
credit is due for the production of a result 


seems almost impossible to improve. It 
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necessary here to go into details concerning the dey 


ment of fire-proofing methods, which subject 
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but it probably will prove interesting to examine 


unique features of fire-proof construction 
adopted in the Pierrepont. 


beams averaged 5 ft. 6 ins., the largest be 
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tinuous wall of material instead of separate portions of 

arch, mechanically connected By this method .there 

heit sno continuous air-duct for the accumulation of heat, the 

fe ipplied to onveyance of draughts, the housing of dirt and vermin, 


veakening of the ceilings. It prevents vibration 


which will ultimately break the kevy’s clinch or adhesive 
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basis ; 
competitive work to keep up 
been a great deal of activity among investors of moder- 


ate means, and those architects and builders who have 


licensing architects, 
sion themselves, 
can be passed in this State, and there is also a question 
as to whether anything would be gained 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 

The condition prevailing among architects and build 
New York at present is ‘** healthy,” which 1s 
most satisfactory thing which could be said 
to a common-sense 


has settled down 


there has been a dearth of important 


Business 
and while 


a lively interest, there has 


attended strictly to business have their hands full. 


There is so much opposition to the proposed bill for 
among the members of the profes- 


that it is doubtful whether such a bill 


by the passage 
such a bill. The matter of good and artistic work 


will adjust itself in the natural course of evolution, and 
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pure and durable marble 


ILDER 


nally intended. 
ing $700,000, and will make the total cost, 


removal of the old reservoir, 


instead of tl 


This will increase the cost ot 


33, 390,0 


Plans for the new East River Bridge at 
Island have been approved, and work can 
without further delay. One million dollars 
appropriated for the work. It is estimated 
entire structure will cost $5 and t 
three years to complete. It will be wide enoug 
railroad tracks in the center, W th ample driv 
walks for pedestrians on either side of the 

The southeast corner 0! Maiden Lane 
way has been bought by a syndicate 
erect a sky-scraper on the site Clinton & K 
at work on the plans, and the cost e 
The property cost SI,3 

The United States Senate has ort 
upon the bill appropriating 52,5 


post-office in this city 








BUFFALO, N Ve 
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the education of the public to a proper appreciation of 


good work will do more than anything else to bring it 


An architect’s ability to construct might be 


about. 
but you can never check his flights of imagina- 


There will 


licensed, 
tion or measure them by precise standards. 
be 3 per cent. architects among US, license or no 
will always be clients who will not 


always 
license, and there 
pay 5 per cent., and whose demand for cheap labor must 
be satisfied. 

There is a growing desire on the part of the public to 
become reasonably intelligent as architectural critics, 
and there is consequently a growing public interest 
taken in the Architectural League exhibitions, the six- 
teenth of which is now open and is free to the public 
every day in the week except Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
We are glad to state that the city authorities have 


been generous in regard to the new public library. 


They have decided that the building should be built of 
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quarter ota 
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deemed am 


years, has 
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faction as a time! step 
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Building in City H: P 
century is not a long spa 
ublic building; but in 
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ply capacious when buil 
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NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA 


Rankin & Kellog are fast making a national 


themselves, 


assisting to bring 


and 


Philadelphia more prominently before 
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hange at Third and Dock 
s in Philadelphia oc- 
ion, and one of the best 


country, 18 to be converted 


for the Philadelphia Stock 


kman recently won the com 


add to, rather than detract 
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1 building 
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terra-cotta. He is also 

eigl t-Story hre-proot building, to 
sid Washington Avenue, be 
res ~ ittle tartner east in 
ste slow combustion building 
y o be faced with white en 
( the itter wit rea 

O vaanking building on 


Locust and 8th Streets for the 
pany, al d a SIX-Story ractory 


()'Fallon Streets for the Tennet 


' 
prepared plans for a residence in 


Mrs. Charlotte Rogers, and for 


1 


len Echo Club 


have just finished a Methodist 





FIREPLACE MANTEI ELMER GREY, ARCHITEC! 


Church at Vandalia, Ill., and are preparing plans 
pre] g 


for St. Paul’s Southern Methodist Church on 5t. 


Louis Avenue 


The Turner estate is erecting a_ six-story 
building on the northeast corner of Locust and 
ith Streets, for which Barnett, Haynes & Bar- 
nett are the architects. The building is to be of 
steel construction, with terra-cotta fagades 


]. B. Legs 


y 
aS 


is the architect of the new court- 


house at St. Charles, which will cost $85, 


The St. Louis Chapter of the American I[nst1- 


tute of Architects has tendered its services to the 


World’s Fair committee to assist in selecting a 
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With the new vear there has been a great boom 


building operations, and this promises to be 





ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, WATERTOWN ARSENAL, WATER 


rOWN, MASS. 
Charles H. Alden, Jr., Architect. 
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the best that 


architects 


year 

here have 
known in some time; 
good draughtsmen are 


in demand. 


The People’s Sav- 
Bank build 
a fifteen-story office 


ing’s will 


building at the corner 
of Fourth Avenue and 


Wood Street. Alden 
& Harlow are the 


architects. 


Work has been be- 
gun on an addition to 
the Hotel 
which 


Henry, 
will double the 
size of this hotel, and 
it. 19 that the 
H otel Shenley will 
also build 


said 


a large an- 








nex. 


Alden & Harlow 
let the 


for a new building for 


have contract 
the Western Pennsyl 
vania Institute for the 
Deaf 


DETAIL. ae 
New York Architectural Terra-Cotta 


BERG, ARCHITECT. 


and Dumb. 


Company, makers 


Cost, about $130,000. 
The famous competition for the new 
State Capitol 


recalled by several bills 


Pennsylvania 


suilding of several years ago has been 


introduced in the legislature 
during the winter. By building of common brick, fire- 
proofing with a coat of 


the 


‘fire-proof paint,” and leaving 


walls finished in rough plaster, the building was 
completed for $5co,ooo, the amount of the first appro- 
priation. Now it is proposed to appropriate $6,000,000 
to carry on the work, and one bill recommends that the 
present building be torn down and the work begun all 
over; at any rate, it has cost the State $500,000 to learn 
a few things about competitions, legislative committees, 


etc. 


The Farmers Deposit National Bank will soon com- 








SPANDREL. McCOLLUM & ELY, ARCHITECTS. 


Conkling-Armstrony Terra-Cotta Company, makers 
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are preparing plans for 
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a new station there 
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W. L. 
Chicago, is in receiy 


that he has 
sponding member of 
Architectes 


the 
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Europe. 

Mr. H 
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purchased 
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B. Jenney, architect, of 


ot Notice 


been elected ‘* Corre 


Sociéte 


Frangais,’’ a so 


highest standing in 


arch 


nas 


asso 


ciated himself with Messrs. Boring 


& Tilton, New 


Messrs. 


York City 


Howard, Cauldwell & 


Morgan, architects, announce the 


termination of 


their partnership 


on the completion of work in hand. 


Future work will 


be undertaken 
by individual members of 


the 


firm, who will retain their present 


offices in common 


at 


10 and 12 


East 23d Street, New York City. 


Messrs. 


Davis & 


Brook S, 


architects, announce their associa- 


tion with Mr. Francis W. Crosby 


, 


and their removal to offices in the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Building, 49 


Pearl Street, 


Hartford, 


Conn,, 
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vo into his buildings, and the result is that the order 1s 
often not placed, either until the material is actually 
vanted. or too late for the manufacturer to get it out on 
time, causing the substitution of some other material, or 
perhaps a vexatious delay. In the latter event, the 
manufacturer is urged to rush out the material, and you 
know that the results of a rush order are likely to be 
less satisfactory in the way of quality. 

‘+*Qur customers are often surprised that we have not 
in stock the particular size and color or shape they want; 
but if they would think it over, they would realize what 
it would. mean to the manufacturer to do this. For 


instance, Say that we only manufacture twenty five 


1 


colors and ten sizes; to carry 1n stock <.ooo bricks in each 

of the twenty-five shades and in one size alone would 

mean 125,000 bricks in stock. Multiply this by ten (the 
timber of sizes manufactured), and you have 1,250,° 


Now we make botha bright and a semi-bright finish 


Ss 


either of which may be required, this brings our 


total up to 2,500,000, and we still only have 5, 

of anv one shade, size, and finish in stock, and wé 

lave not even considered returns, round corners, 

octagon, radius, and molded or ornamental bricks 
-Of course, we are all working to sell as mu h 

of our material as possible, but I do not be lieve an) 


of us would object to occasionally running against 


in order where it was impossible to get in on the 
deal. owing to the architects having specified some 
other make than our own, as much as we do t 
having a specification made which 


means practically nothing. 

‘What is the result of not speci- 
fying? Contracts are often not 
iven to the general or su b-con- 
tractor until shortly before the ma 


teria \ 


anted ; consequently, no 


order has been placed You do not 
1 — Se } 1 11 
know, nor ado your Tivals, WhO Wi 

e fortunate enough to land th: 


order, and you must either take 
chance and put in stock the requir a 


material, or run the chance of losing 


the job through inability to deliver 
the goods on time If we do the 





former. several of us have a lot of 
rei finished material on our hands to 
Dy & carry an indefinite length of time, 
RNs. some ot which will very likely event 
I ually reach the scrap pile. on at 
count of its being suited perhaps 
only to the special work on which 
you have been figuring and * got 
left 
« Another difficulty you are often 
asked for prices on your material, and at 


the same time, how soon can you furnish 





it. You quote your price and name the 
time in which you can deliver the goods. 
That is perhaps the last you hear of the 
matter for six months, when all of a sud- 
ARCHITECT. 
New Jer S¢ 
ferra-Cotta 


den in comes the contractor to give you 


the order, and wants to know how soon he 


vide seseal are 


STEGMAYER, 


ean have it on the ground. | You state Company, makers 








THE 


that it will take such and such time, which is perhaps 
two weeks or a month longer than you told the architect 
you could do it in-—and your troubles have begun. 
The contractor, calls up the architect, and the architect 





DETAIL, BY GARSTANG & REA, ARCHITECTS, 


Winkle Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


sails into you. Are you to blame under the circum- 
stances? At the time when you first called upon him, 
did he say he would use your material? Did he state 
when he would need it, or what size, color or quantity 
would be required? As a rule, no. Since you were 
first called in, which perhaps was a slack time at your 
factory, orders have come from other sources which will 
alone keep you busy for months to come. What is the 
result? The architect, contractor, and owner are all 
disappointed, and unless they appreciate fully where the 
blame really lies, are inclined to lay it all onto you, and 
you have thus, through no fault of yours, lost not only 
that order, but perhaps what is worse, the chance to fig- 
ure on subsequent ones. You might be asked: ‘ Why did 
you not keep in touch and know when the work was going 
ahead?’ Any one who has had much experience as a 
salesman can answer this question as well as I. It is be- 
cause you are likely to get yourself disliked if you are 
constantly running after and bothering them; and yet 
how are you to otherwise get the information if you are 
so many times put off with indefinite answers ? 

‘I can remember several cases where our material 
has been specified, without any notification to us, several 
contractors been invited by the architect to figure the 
work, and not one of those contractors asked us a price 
on/which to base their estimate until the lucky one 
secured the contract. 

‘* At another time you are told that a certain size and 
color will be wanted, your material will be used, and 
when it will be required. You go ahead and make it. 
The contractors figuring the job, perhaps a few days 
before the contract will be let, and a little longer before 
the material is wanted, ask a quotation on an entirely 
different size or shade, the architect in the meanwhile 
having changed his plans without notifying you. 

‘‘What are some of the possible advantages to the 
architect, contractor, and manufacturer of specifying: 


‘‘/irst. As far as possible, specified material only 
would be figured on and used. In this way the archi- 
tect would not be bothered by the salesman, as the 





plenty of time to get them out in good quality 
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his office. 


‘* Second. Responsible contractors would 


would not be allowed to substitute inferior 


quently, cheaper material 


Third. ‘The manufacturer would be re 


right time to deliver the goods, and would 


‘kourth. Valuable time would not be 


tractor and manufacturer, where contractor i 


choose between two or more goods of 


a 
which is very likely to be the case,’ o1 


former’s desire to save something 


“Fifth. Reliable trade papers, at prope 


I 
be determined by the architect), could eithet 
their columns such specifications, or not 
materials were specified. Less trouble to 
offices, to allow, say once a week or oftener, 
a few representatives of reliable paper: 
mation than to be constantly bothered 
men 


‘*Some of the objections to these aré 


“/orst. The fear of the architects of 
induced by specifying; but need that foll 


not. A good many of us, perhaps all 





SEAL. BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW 


willing to place in their offices a price-list, 
not change except on account of a higher fret 
wages, or some manufacturing item affecting 
production, of which we could and would 
reasonable notice. 





latter would know that the order must eventual 


know 
irresponsible rivals, who had perhaps figured too 


ina, 


cl 


rchitects, who s 
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gestions are 


American 
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the most approved modern methods 


The information has 


and experience of 
chapters on 


‘the whole making an invaluable book of 


mechanics. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OF THE PORTLAND CEMENT IN 


This book, although issued by the American 
of Philadelphia, is not in any sense a tra 


of Portland cement in 


Cement 


le 


It seems to cover the entire history of the 
this country, and 


of the larger operations in which thi 


Tests by eminent chemists 


are recorded, and many valuable sug 


given for the proper use 0! cements. 


is a well-known authority upon the subject, 
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1 } ‘ 
land cement. 


Mr 


and 


w work will have a special interest to all users oO 


LAYING Edited by Owen B. Maginnis 


“Ss 
innis. Publisher, 310 West 128th Street, 


] 


construction, and is the 


rAIL, BY J. T. W. JENNINGS, 


lrerra-Cotta and Ceramic ¢ 


‘shoring,” ‘* needling,” 


Illustrated by over two hundred e1 


descriptive text. 


book contains extensive detailed explanations 0! 
of ‘* Bricklaying, 
yplied at the beginning of the twentieth century 

been obtained directly from the 
current practice 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, HARTFORD, CONN. 
ERNEST FLAGG AND GEORGE M. BARTLETT, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS. 
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